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of the traditional economy; for these requirements had been limited to
the transport of luxuries for a small governing class and of foodstuffs and
raw materials for a few towns and ports specializing in commerce and
industry. In order to make the revolutionary new economic regime work,
maritime carrying capacity had to be expanded at short notice to cater
for the transport of bulky and heavy primary commodities for con-
sumption, not just by a few exceptional urban communities, but by the
entire body social of a society that was making itself preponderantly
industrial instead of remaining preponderantly agricultural.

Maritime carrying capacity could be expanded along three lines: by
increasing the number of ships in commission, by increasing their size,
and by increasing their speed and thus increasing the frequency of their
voyages; and all three expedients were, in fact, resorted to in the Western
World in face of the nineteenth-century Western maritime carrying-capa-
city crisis.

The line of least resistance was, of course, to shirk the arduous task of
structural and mechanical innovation by simply increasing the number of
ships of the customary size, build, and drive.

'The data available show that the changes in the size of vessels were not
notable in England until after 1830, even though the proportion of the
larger vessels to the total increased, especially after 1730. If we were to
study the shipping of Europe as a whole, the changes in the size of mer-
chant vessels would be less considerable than in the case of England alone.
Down to 1850 no merchant vessels are recorded with a registered tonnage
in excess of 1200 tons, and there were very few vessels in England in the
group from 420 to 1199 tons. There were large numbers of vessels of that
rate in the Mediterranean as early as 1500; there were proportionately
more in Holland than in England, though the size of Dutch vessels was
probably not as great as that of the larger Mediterranean carriers. Through-
out the period [circa A.D. 1572-1830] the merchant fleets of the different
countries included large numbers of very small vessels.'1

1 Usher, A. P.: The Growth of English Shipping, 1572-1922', in The Quarterly
Journal of Economics, vol. xlii (Cambridge, Mass. 1938, Harvard University Press), p. 476.
'There were changes in the proportions between the definitely small and the medium-
sized vessels in all the countries, but less change in England than elsewhere, because the
conditions in England were especially favourable to the persistence of small units in the
carrying trade' (ibid., pp. 476-7). The average tonnage of a British merchantman had
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to 300/500 tons, and between A.p. 1675 and A.D. 1680 sixteen East Indiamen had been
built with tonnages ranging as high as 1,600 tons; but after A.D. 1702 the average figure
for an East Jndiaman had dropped back to 350/400 tons; and, though it had risen again
in A.D. 1750 to a standard 0^499 tons, and in A.D, 1786-90 to a new level of 1,200 tons,
the average tonnage of British merchantmen of other ownership did not rise con-
comitantly. In the British merchant marine in A.D. 1810, apart from the East India
Company's fleet, there were only twenty ships -with a tonnage of more than 600 tons,
and none with a tonnage of more than 1,000 tons (Abell, W.: The Shipwright's Trade
(Cambridge 1948, University Press), pp. 99-100).

This virtual stationariness of the average size of the standard merchantman in the
Western World in general, and in Great Britain more especially, over a period of some
two hundred years ending circa A.D. 1830 is the more remarkable considering that,
within the same period, the volume of British maritime trade was not static, but, on the
contrary, was subject to perceptible fluctuations. 'The curve for the tonnage of the
merchant fleet indicates that there were three periods of active growth: 1663-1730,
1770-1811, 1840-1910. The intervals between these periods, while not registering actual
decline, were periods of relative stagnation, particularly the later intervals.The clearances
in foreign trade disclose two periods of growth: 1663-1760 and 1801-1910' (Usher, op.